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law-abiding subjects of the tsar. The chief aim, however, was to avoid the repetition of the events of December 14, 1825, and, by nipping in the bud subversive activities, to prevent well meaning people from being led astray. To achieve this object, according to the conservative historian Shilder, the government "had to know what was going on among the people, what were their thoughts, what they talked about, what occupied them; ... it became necessary to penetrate into men's hearts and most secret thoughts." This melancholy task had been pursued in the past by the oprichnina of Ivan IV and by a long line of police agencies since the days of Peter I. It need not be emphasized that they merely bred arbitrariness, exploitation, and the worst abuses.
Section III operated through two sets of agents: the gendarmery and secret informers. The gendarmery was a uniformed military force under the orders of the director of Section III, who was also in charge of the emperor's military establishment. The whole of Russia was divided into five (later eight) gendarmery districts commanded by their own officers. The government endeavored, not without success, to enhance the prestige of this branch of the police by enrolling among its officers men of good education and representatives of some of Russia's most distinguished families. The network of secret agents was presumably large, and included not only men and women drawn from every stratum of society but even school children, The real source of the power enjoyed'by Section III was the exceptional position of its director, Benckendorff (created a count in 1832) held that office from 1826 to his death in 1844; he was succeeded by Count (later Prince) A. F. Orlov. Both were Nicholas's intimate friends on whom he showered marks of his affection. The director of Section III was a member of the committee of ministers but, according to Butenev, was "actually a kind of prime minister/' and the institution over which he presided, to quote Herzen, was "outside and above the law/'10 This agency was the principal channel through which Nicholas exercised his personal rule. He scrutinized diligently police reports; although these often failed to disclose what was in the hearts and thoughts of his unhappy subjects, they invited arbitrary interfer-
10 Section III retained the control of the police for over half a century. In 1880 it was reorganized as the department of the police (departament politsii) which survived until 1917.-